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material. 
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EUROPE’S HOUR OF DECISION 





HANCELLOR HITLER’S spectacular appeal 
4 of March 16 to the German people, in which 
he announced that the Reich had introduced mili- 
tary conscription, has at least cleared the Euro- 
pean atmosphere by revealing the scope and 
character of German rearmament. That Nazi 
Germany is feverishly rearming on land and in 
the air has long been a matter of common knowl- 
edge, and Europe has been disturbed as much by 
the mystery in which rearmament was shrouded 
as by the process itself. The Nazi government, 
which on March 11 had already proclaimed the 
existence of a German air force, las now declared 
that the German peace-time army, to be recruited 
by universal service, will consist of thirty-six 
divisions, probably totaling 600,000 men, as com- 
pared with Germany’s pre-war army of 870,000. 
Germany has thus achieved third place in Europe, 
next to the Soviet Union with an army of 960,000, 
and France with an army of 644,000; the U.S.S.R., 
however, must maintain at least part of its forces 
in the Far East, and one-third of France’s peace- 
time army is stationed in the French colonies. 


The introduction of conscription, the formation 
of an air force and a large army, and the expected 
organization of a powerful navy directly violate 
the military clauses of the Versailles treaty. In 
his appeal of March 16, Hitler justified this viola- 
tion by stating that the German people had offered 
“honorable resistance in a war whose outbreak 
they had never desired,” and had disarmed in the 
belief that they thereby “rendered a service not 
only to tormented humanity” but also to the idea 
of general disarmament. Germany, he declared, 
had fulfilled the military provisions of the Ver- 
sailles treaty with unexampled faithfulness, mere- 
ly to find that the other signatories had not only 
f ailed to disarm, but had increased and perfected 
their armaments, leaving Germany defenseless “at 
the merey of every threatening danger.” The 
Reich, he said, could no longer tolerate this in- 


equality; France’s decision on March 16 to adopt 
a two-year period of military service until 1939 
had been the last straw. The Nazi government 
considered it impossible “to refrain any longer 
from taking the necessary measures for the se- 
curity of the Reich or even to hide the knowledge 
thereof from the other nations.” What the Nazis 
want, according to Hitler, is to “make sure that 
Germany possesses sufficient instruments of pow- 
er not only to maintain the integrity of the Ger- 
man Reich but also to command international 
respect and value as co-guarantor of general 
peace.” Germany, he declared, is determined 
“never to proceed beyond the safeguarding of 
German honor and freedom of the Reich,” and has 
no intention of creating an instrument of ag- 
gression. 


Hitler’s appeal confronted the European powers 
with a choice of three alternatives. They might 
have launched a preventive war, striking at Ger- 
many while it is yet unprepared for a major con- 
flict. They might have cemented their various 
alliances with the Soviet Union, the Little Entente, 
the Balkan and Baltic states, hermetically isolat- 
ing Germany. Or, after registering a formal 
protest, they might have pursued negotiations for 
a general agreement stabilizing the European 
situation, in the hope that Germany, now that it is 
armed, will collaborate for the maintenance of 
peace. 

The first alternative was excluded: neither the 
French nor the British people would support a 
preventive war. The second alternative, which 
remains open to the powers, contains an element 
of risk. Complete isolation of Germany would 
justify Hitler’s assertion that the Reich is men- 
aced by other states, and might provoke the Ger- 
man people to embark on what they would con- 
sider a war of self-defense. An anti-German 
coalition, however, is favored by France and the 
Soviet Union, which believe that only thus can 








the Reich be prevented from resorting to aggres- 
sion. The third alternative—the only one offering 
the slightest hope of peace—has been adopted by 
3ritain. The British government protested mild- 
ly against Germany’s action, but Sir John Simon 
will pay his postponed visit to Berlin on March 24, 
and will undertake negotiations on the basis of the 
Franco-British proposals of February 3. France, 
Italy and the Soviet Union fear that this will mere- 
ly give the Reich a breathing-space for completion 
of its military preparations, and that Berlin will 
try to conclude a separate agreement with Britain. 
Should the Reich succeed in driving a wedge be- 
tween Britain and the continental powers, its mil- 
itary position would be immeasurably improved, 
and the danger of war would be increased. France, 
Italy and the Soviet Union, however, will appar- 
ently await the outcome of Sir John Simon’s visit 
before taking more drastic action against Ger- 
many. 





Diplomatic negotiations with Berlin can restore 
peace in Europe only if Germany does not intend 
to use its armed forces for aggression. The prob- 
lem which perplexes the European chancelleries 
is whether Germany merely desires to build up a 
large army in order to secure equality with other 
powers, or intends to use its forces for territorial 
expansion. Despite his repeated professions, re- 
iterated on March 16, that Germany wants peace, 
Hitler has at no time repudiated the program he 
outlined in Mein Kampf. This program contem- 
plated the inclusion of all German-speaking 
peoples within a Greater Germany, and would af- 
fect Belgium, Denmark, Poland, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Switzerland and Yugo- 
slavia, all of which contain some portions of Ger- 
man-speaking peoples. Moreover, Hitler’s foreign 
policy adviser, Alfred Rosenberg, demands that 
Germany expand eastward into the fertile Soviet 
Ukraine. These expansion schemes do not merely 
represent an attempt to recover territory Germany 
lost under the Versailles treaty; they contemplate 
German invasion of lands it had never possessed 
in its history. It is idle to believe that the various 
states with German-speaking populations—not to 
mention the Soviet Union—will peacefully submit 
to Nazi domination. 


The Nazi decision for war or peace will be in- 
fluenced as much by the internal situation, which 
is rapidly deteriorating, as by the world’s attitude 
toward Germany. There is little doubt that the 
Nazi military program is intended not only to 
restore German prestige abroad, but to relieve 
the country’s economic crisis. Production of 
armaments has already furnished work to Ger- 
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man industries, which no longer find export mar. 
kets. Military conscription will remove larg 
numbers of men from the ranks of the unemploye; 
at a minimum cost to the state. Most importan 
of all, the enthusiasm, real or simulated, gener. 
ated throughout Germany by denunciation of the 
Versailles military clauses, will temporarily a 
least consolidate Hitler’s rule, threatened by re. 
ligious controversies and widespread disappoint. 
ment with Nazi social and economic measures, 
Many observers believe that war would prove 
suicidal to the Nazi dictatorship, and that Hitler 
will consequently choose peace. But a dictator. 
ship pressed by economic and social problems may 
come to regard war as the lesser of two evils. E 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 





Can America Stay Out? 


Although a European war is by no means in- 
evitable in the immediate future, the events of 
the past week have further undermined the col. 
lective system based on the League Covenant and 
the Anti-War Pact, and gone far to restore the 
pre-war system of alliances in Europe. For a 
considerable period this system may succeed in 
postponing military conflict, but in view of crush- 
ing economic difficulties which governments seem 
unable to surmount, fierce Nazi ambitions which 
at any moment may be displayed in Memel, Dan- 
zig or Austria, and the mad armaments race which 
every great power has entered, the outbreak of a 
new world war may be closer than anyone dares t: 
admit. 





PES v's eee 


In view of this situation the question cannot 
be asked too soon or too frequently : “Can America 
stay out?” It is possible to argue that, should 
the United States openly associate itself with the 
anti-German bloc, the threat of war might recede 
and a new effort at international peace might be. 
come possible. But no one in touch with politica! 
realities can seriously believe that the Roosevelt 
Administration or Congress would make the finan- 
cial or political concessions necessary for such 4 
program, nor that such a policy would lead at this 
late date to any constructive results. 
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There is, however, a real danger that should 
Europe be plunged into war the United States 
would eventually drift into the conflict just as it 
did in 1917. This country—still in the midst of an 
unprecedented depression—is now undergoing 4 
reaction against the New Deal. Should a major 
conflict occur, the sale of supplies to belligerents 
would offer an enticing, but spurious means oi! 
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The annual meeting of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, was held at the Hotel Astor 
in the city of New York on Saturday, March 16, 
1935. The Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was the guest of the Associa- 
tion at this meeting and made a significant address 
on “The Need for a Unifying Purpose.” 

The treasurer reported that we had closed the 
year 1934 with a balance in the general fund of 
$4,226.37, but that for 1935 we faced a deficit of 
$25,000. 

Twelve candidates to the Board of Directors 
were elected as follows: 

Class of 1937 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 

Ernest Gruening Francis T. P. Plimpton 
Carlton J. H. Hayes Dr. Florence R. Sabin 

Class of 1938 
Herbert L. May 
Mrs. Howell Moorhead 
Walter H. Pollak 


Bruce Bliven 


William A. Eldridge 
Mrs. Learned Hand 
Wm. W. Lancaster 


F.P.A. NOTES, MARCH 22, 1935 








Mr. Raymond Leslie Buell gave the president’s 
report of activities of the Association during the 
past year, the record of which we believe “shows 
that an institution of the character of the Foreign 
Policy Association has a permanent place in 
American life.” 


The minutes of the meeting, including the com- 
plete text of Mr. Wallace’s address and of Mr. 
Suell’s report, have gone to press and will be dis- 
tributed to our membership early in April. 





Miss Esther G. Ogden will sail for Europe the 
end of the month to attend the Congress of the 
International Alliance of Women, to be held in 
Istanbul April 18-25. Miss Ogden goes as a fra- 
ternal delegate from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and official delegate from the National League 
of Women Voters. World peace and social justice 
for women will be the general theme of the 
Congress. 





“recovery.” Under such circumstances any ad- 
ministration would be tempted to defend our 
“neutral right” to trade, with the result that the 
history of the World War might be repeated. 


The danger of being drawn into a new world 
war is increased by the present military policy 
of the United States. Despite its unique position 
of geographic isolation this country is now spend- 
ing more on its army, navy and air force than any 
other power. This program is inspired not by any 
serious calculations of our defensive needs, but 
by a desire to achieve the influence in world af- 
fairs, which comes from maintaining a vast mili- 
tary machine. The stupendous increase in mili- 
tary and naval expenditures is due in large part 
to a desire to challenge Japan in Far Eastern 
waters and to protect our seaborne commerce in 
time of war. Our military policy is aimed at 
maintaining a skeleton force which may be quickly 
expanded into an expeditionary force of several 
million men—a policy which assumes that Ameri- 
can troops will be used to fight on oversea battle- 
fields. In the name of “isolation” and “defense” 
the American people have unconsciously adopted 
the system of power politics, with much less justi- 
fication than any other great power, in view of our 
traditions and geographic position. This system 
may make the United States a “great power,” it 
may advance our “prestige,” it may secure certain 
markets for economic interests—but at a price 
which may mean participation in the next world 
war. 

The United States can keep out of war in Europe 
or in the Orient if Congress at once adopts legisla- 
tion making mandatory an embargo on the export 
of munitions and prohibiting American loans to 


all belligerents without discrimination as soon as 
war occurs; if it declares that the American navy 
shall not be used to defend those of our citizens 
who attempt to make profits out of trade with “bel- 
ligerents”; and if it reorganizes our military policy 
so as merely to maintain armed forces which, 
taking our geographic position and our control of 
potential bases into consideration, are adequate to 
defend the continental United States from in- 
vasion. 


Are the American people willing to pay the price 
of a real anti-war policy? The cost will be greater 
than that of world cooperation which the United 
States has refused to pay in the past, for the new 
isolation would mean a definite sacrifice of foreign 
interests which a world organization might have 
protected. The new policy would mean resisting 
temptation to seize on war as a means of emerg- 
ing from the depression. It would mean the 
acquiescence of American opinion in the destruc- 
tion of those American ships which, despite the 
warning of this government, attempt to run an 
Allied blockade and are destroyed by German air- 
planes and submarines. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that the American people would quietly 
turn the other cheek, in an era when American 
opinion is powerfully influenced by the strident 
nationalism preached by the Father Coughlins, 
Huey Longs and William Randolph Hearsts. Un- 
less strong leadership in the opposite direction is 
soon forthcoming, this country will continue the 
present policy of drift and ever-increasing mili- 
tary expenditures, the outcome of which may be 
to sweep the American people into the next 
Armageddon. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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ECONOMICS 


The Economic Consequences of the New Deal, by Benjamin 
Stolberg and Warren Jay Vinton. New York, Har- 
court, Brace, 1935. $1.00 
A vigorous and telling attack on the New Deal which 

holds that the fundamental problems arising out of Big 

Ownership and the maldistribution of wealth have re- 

mained unsolved. 


The Open Door at Home, by Charles A. Beard. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00 
A brilliant, if unconvincing, argument for self-contain- 
ment. 


Bliss, Peacemaker. The Life and Letters of Tasker H. 
Bliss, by Frederick Palmer. New York, Dodd Mead, 
1934. 

The biography of an outstanding military statesman. 

Industrial Profits in the United States, by Ralph C. Ep- 
stein. New York, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in Cooperation with the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes, 1935. $5.00 
A monumental study. 


Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts, by Regi- 
nald C. McGrane. Macmillan, New York, 1935. $4.00 
An excellent study of the defaults in the ’40’s and after 

the Civil War. 


Four Patterns of Revolution, by Ethan Colton. New York, 
Association Press, 1935. $2.50 
Concise and intelligent analyses of Communism, Fas- 
cism, Naziism and the New Deal. 
Mobilizing for Chaos, by O. W. Riegel. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1934. $2.50 
Interesting exposé of the subtle control of public opinion 
by governments and commercial interests. 
The Meaning of Marz, edited by Sidney Hook. New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. $1.00 
Professor Hook debates with distinguished liberal critics 
the merits of Marxism. 
The Strategy of Raw Materials, by Brooks Emeny. New 
York, Macmillan, 1934. $3.00 
An excellent study of one aspect of preparedness. 
A Guide to Modern Politics, by G. D. H. Cole and Mar- 
garet Cole. New York, Knopf, 1934. $3.00 
An extremely useful survey and analysis of political 
systems in the various countries of the world. 


America’s Capacity to Consume, by M. Leven, H. G. Moul- 
ton, and Clark Warburton. Washington, Brookings, 
1934. $3.00 
The second in a series of four volumes devoted to the 

study of the relation of the distribution of national income 

to economic progress. 


Liberia Rediscovered, by James C. Young. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1934. $1.50 
Encomium on Firestone’s achievements in Liberia; the 

case against Liberia in its difficulties with the League and 

the United States. 

Exchange Control, by Paul Einzig. New York, Macmillan, 
1934. $3.00 
A stimulating study of the multiplicity of methods which 

have been developed in recent years to restrict and direct 

international trade and commerce. 

The Theory of Economic Development, by Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, translated by Redvers Opie. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1934. $3.50 
The classic German analysis of the “dynamic” economics 

of capitalism translated into English. 

German Monetary Theory, 1905-19338, by Howard S. Ellis. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. $5.00 
Comprehensive summary and judicious criticism of the 

“German school’s” theories on money, the price level, and 

the business cycle. 





BOOK NOTES = 





EUROPE 


The Origins of Modern Spain, by J. B. Trend. New York, 
Macmillan, 1934. $2.50 
Personal sketches of Don Francisco Giner and his as. 
sociates, who laid the intellectual foundations for the ven- 
tures of modern Spain in social and educational reform. 


European Journey, by Philip Gibbs. New York, Double 
day, Doran, 1934. $3.00 
Rather delightfully written impressions of Western 
Europe, derived from contacts with the “man on the 
street.” 


German Business Cycles, 1924-19383, by Carl T. Schmidt. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1934. 
$2.50 
An analysis of important factors in recent German eco- 

nomic fluctuations. 


The British Way to Recovery, by Herbert Heaton. Minne- 
apolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1934. $2.00 
An English economist’s sound, non-technical account for 

Americans of recovery problems and policies in Great 

Britain, Australia and Canada. 


A History of the Great War, 1914-1918, by C. R. M. F. 
Cruttwell. New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. 
$5.50 
The best general account not only of the military, but 

the economic and diplomatic aspects of the war. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Survey of International Affairs 1988, by Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. $10.00 
A standard reference volume. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1935, edited by W. H. 
Mallory. Published by Harper, New York, for Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1935. $2.50 
The gist of the political panorama in most usable form. 


Pipe Dream of Peace, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. New 
York, Morrow, 1934. $3.00 
The best history of the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 


FAR EAST 


Militarism and Fascism in Japan, by O. Tanin and E. 
Yohan. New York, International Publishers, 1934. $2.00 
A thorough study of the class forces motivating Jap- 

anese politics, containing a mass of factual data gathered 

from first-hand sources. 


Sun Yat-Sen, by Lyon Sharman. New York, John Day, 
1934. $3.50 
The most complete and discriminating biography of the 
great Chinese revolutionary leader. 


The Great Wall Crumbles, by Grover Clark. New York, 
Macmillan, 1935. $3.50 
An informal discussion of China’s current problems in 
their historical setting. 


A Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization and Cul- 
ture, by L. C. Goodrich and H. C. Fenn. New York, 
China Society of America, 1934. $.75 
The best reference work on the subject in English, with 

maps and detailed reading suggestions. 


Children of the Yellow Earth, by J. Gunnar Andersson. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934. $6.50 
An authoritative account of the recent archaeological 
discoveries which have thrown a flood of new light on 
China’s prehistoric development. 


China's Problems and Their Solution, by Wang Ching-wei. 
Shanghai, China United Press, 1934. Mex. $4.50 
A treatment of China’s political, economic and social 
problems which hardly bears out its pretentious title. 





